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For the Companion. 


NARCISSUS. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

On a summer afternoon the stage coach which runs 
between Laketown and the nearest railway terminus 
contained two passengers. It contained more, in fact, 
put these two are all to whom I propose to give you an 
jntroduction. 

One of them, a girl about fourteen years of age, looked 
pale, wearied and fashionably dressed. The lad was 
two or three years older, and from his whole air it was 
obvious that he regarded himself as the most interest- 
ing object to be seen on the route. If others differed 
from him in this opinion, it was merely an indication 
of a want of taste on their part. The sole expression 
on his rather handsome face was a self-satisfied simper. 
His hair was elaborately curled, he wore a blue and 
white neck ribbon, with long ends, and carried a yel- 
low-bordered handkerchief so redolent of patchouli that 
the scent of the apple blossoms was quite smothered. 

It might have been a matter of wonder how this ex- 
quisite creature came to be straying so far into the coun- 
try, but long before the coach reached its destination 
his fellow-passengers had all been informed that his 
home was in New York, and that he and his sister were, 
for the first time, about to visit their uncle in Lake- 
town. 

His name, as befitted his appearance, was Narcissus, 
but, to his extreme mortification, it was linked to that 
of Brown. He spelt it with a terminating e, however, 
which showed that he was not identified with the com- 
mon herd of Browns. ‘ 

The young Brownes had never seen a New England 
country town, but they supposed it to be a mountain- 
ous region with a scant growth of pine trees, whose in- 
habitants talked through their noses, and ate brown 
bread and baked beans on Sunday. 


As to the mountains, Laketown was obliged to plead 
guilty, and the road over which the coach rattled was 
only a series of hills, so that the impetus which the 


team received in descending one sent it at the same 
speed half way np the next. 
When, however, the village, with its wealth of elms 


and maples, its lovely lake and respectable white houses 


lay spread out at the foot of the last and highest hill, 
Narcissus was compelled to own himself surprised. 


settlements on the banks of the Hudson. 


The coach drew up in front of a large, old-fashioned 


mansion, and there stood uncle, aunt and cousins wait- 
ing to welcome the travellers. 


very little alteration since it was built and furnished by 
a remote ancestral pair. 


tion and pride to the Nortons; but to Narcissus, who 
was unable to appreciate these sentiments, they were 
only objects of ridicule. 

He thought his cousins Kitty and Jack did very well 


considering their advantages, and they, in their turn, 


stood rather in awe of their city relations, or their ward- 


robes, I scarcely know which. But there is a free-ma- 


sonry among young people which will assert itself in 
spite of all inequalities, and the cousins were soon on 


familiar terms, visiting pigs, cows, horses and poultry 


together, 

Jack Norton, although about the age of Narcissus, 
Was taller and stouter, and Kitty was much more fresh 
and attractive than Cynthia, who, poor child, had been 


80 repressed and trammelled by art, that nature had 


small chance for development. 


One afternoon, as the cousins sat at the front door 


making themselves merry, a horse and wagon came 
that way,—they came slowly and uncertainly, as if the 
travellers were undecided where to go. At length they 
paused, and a young man asked,— 

“Does Mrs. Norton live here?” 

“She-does,” was the reply. 

The young man then helped an elderly woman to 
dlight from the wagon, and proceeded to tie the horse. 

“A real brother Jonathan,” said Narcissus. 

“What can they want here?” said Kitty. 

“Service, I should think. ‘Such people oughtto know 
‘tough to go to the back door,”’ said Cynthia. 

The young man probably heard every one of these 

marks, for he blushed slightly, but he did not go to 
the back door. He walked straight up to the front 
door with his companion, and remarked, in a firm, 
Pleasant voice, that his mother would like to see Mrs. 
Norton. 
He was in truth, as Narcissus had said, something 
ofa “brother Jonathan.” He was two or three inches 
0 tall for his clothes, and they were of the coarsest 
material; he wore a palm-leaf hat, with a medium brim 
§nd a very tall crown; a thick pair of calfskin shoes 
Ned with leather strings, and wiped his brow with a 
"ed silk handkerchief. He and Narcissus seemed to 
"present the antipodes of social life. Perhaps the con- 
ee went farther than the externals. 

Tam certain I saw that old woman’s bonnet at the 
Aitiquarian rooms last winter,” tittered Cynthia, be- 
tind her fan. 


To the surprise of our young friends, Mrs. Norton 


















It 
was not so very unlike nor far behind those beautiful 


The inside of the house 
was as old-fashioned as the outside, having undergone 


The quaint, old chairs and 
tables, the queer wall paper, and above all, the pure 
but somewhat fantastic china, were objects of venera-/ 


seemed very glad to see these visitors, and took them 
at once into the parlor. 

“By-and-by she came out and said, “Children, Mrs. 
Oakes is an old friend of mine. 
I want you to invite Nat to join you.” 


her by a motion, and Jack went to the parlor to bring 
out the new guest. 


pose he can read?” é 

“Reading and writing come by nature, you know,” 
replied Narcissus. 

Nat’s debut was not a gracefulone. He first plunged 
into the folds of Cynthia’s dress—recovering his bal- 
ance with adeep blush, he bobbed his head, school- 
boy fashion, as he was introduced to each one, and 
then seated himself on the edge of a chair, where he 
seemed to experience much difficulty in disposing of 
his hands and feet. 

It was a great relief to him when Robbie came run- 
ning out, crying, “Who'll help me with my Latin les- 
son?” 

“Here, let me see,” said Narcissus. “Latin comes 
about as easy to me as my own vernacular.” 

“T wish it did to me,” said Jack. 

“O, one has to drill for it,” said Narcissus, taking 
the book in his hand. ‘‘Anseres pascebantur,’’ he be- 
gan. “Anseres means ancestor—grandfather, proba- 
bly, in this connection; pascebantur, hold on a min- 
ute; pasco, pascare. I don’t quite get it.” 

“Here, Jack, you try,’ said Robbie, pulling away the 
book impatiently. 

“ST don’t think anseres means grandfather; it means 
anass. Ono; asinus means an ass,” said Jack. 

“You can’t read it, either,”’ exclaimed Robbie, de- 
spairingly. “Mr. Nat, can you?” 

‘“Tlitry,” said Nat, whose black eyes had been spark- 
ling with mirth all this time. ‘“Anseres pascebantur— 
the geese were fed.” 

“Nonsense, that can’t be right,” said Narcissus. 

“Tl bet it és right,” said Robbie; “‘I’ll call father.” 

Mr. Norton, when appealed to as umpire, of course 
decided that Nat’s translation was correct, for the les- 
son was sop’s fable of ‘‘The Geese and the Cranes.” 

“And you, sir, what do you mean by calling your 
ancestors geese?” he said to Narcissus, at the same 
time laughing heartily. 

Narcissus found it agreeable to change the subject as 
soon as possible, and proposed that they should take 
their rifles and go out to shoot ata mark. His rifle 
was a very pretty silver mounted affair, with which he 
expected, as he said, to “‘astonish the natives.” 

A piece of white paper fastened to a board was ar- 
ranged for a target, and all the family came out on the 
lawn to witness the shooting. 

Jack fired first; the ball went through the white pa- 
per, but not through the centre. 

“Very well; very well done, my son,” said Mr. Nor- 
ton; and so it was. 

Then with much deliberation and preparation Nar- 
cissus took aim. All waited in breathless suspense. 
He fired; at first the ball was not to be found; in a few 
moments it was discovered lodged in a tree about ten 
feet from the target. He put on his eye glasses and 
tried again, but this time the ball went as far the other 
side. 

“I'd rather be the mark than any thing else when 
you fire,”* said Kitty, laughing merrily. 

“The damp weather affects my rifle,” said Narcissus, 
not at all pleased with the compliment. 

“Damp; it hasn’t rained this fortnight,” said Kitty. 

“It’s the drought, then,” said he; “‘at any rate, I 
shall shoot no more to-day.” : 

“Let Mr. Nat try; he hasn’t fired yet. Can’t he take 
your rifle?” said Robbie. 








“He’s looking at a book,” said Kitty; “do you sup-! 


.| began to be overcast. 
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NAT AND CYNTHIA. 


“QO, certainly,” said Narcissus, but with a very ill 
grace. 


Nat hesitated a moment, and then took the rifle so 


We were schoolmates. | uncourteously offered. It was to some purpose, too, 


for he sent the ball whizzing through the very centre 


“O mother,” began Kitty, but Mrs. Norton quieted | of the target. 


“Bravo! Why, you’re a perfect Leatherstocking,” 
exclaimed Mr. Norton. 
“Accident, pure accident; anybody might see that it 


__| was.accident,” said Narcissus. 


| “Try again, my boy,” said Mr. Norton to Nat. Once 
more with true and steady aim he sent the ball after 
its predecessor, and restored the rifle to its owner. 

Then Jack, anxious to preserve harmony among his 
visitors, remarked that he thought it would be pleasant 
to have a sail on the lake. 

“Delightful, delightful,” said the girls; and even the 
clouded brow of Narcissus brightened. 

“Can’t we leave that prodigy at home with the eld- 
ers?” asked he, aside, of Jack. 

“T don’t see how we can,” said Jack. 

“And Iam very certain you can’t,” said Kitty, “for 
I’m not going to trust my precious self with you two 
boys, let alone the politeness.” 

By way of revenge for this remark Narcissus walked 
on and left Kitty to climb a stone wall by herself. Nat 
held out his hand to Cynthia, who gave her head a toss 
and drew her garments aside, but did not notice him 
otherwise. 

Notwithstanding these little annoyances the sail was 
very charming, and the party were soon in good spir- 
its. The girls sang, and the boys gathered pond lilies 
for them to twine in theirhair. But by-and-by the sky 
Nat was the first to perceive it. 

“It’s nothing; nothing at all,” said Narcissus. ‘If 
you’re afraid you’d better land.” 

“That black cloud denotes a gale, I’m certain of it,” 
said Nat; “besides, there are sunken rocks all about 
here.” 

“How do you know there are?” asked Narcissus. 

“By the eddies. Don’t you see?” 

“Allow me to ask what you propose to do about it?” 

“Take in sail and use the oars. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. As I said before, if 
you’re afraid we can land you; but you needn’t fright- 
en the girls to death.” 

“If I’m afraid it’s not for myself. I can swim,’ said 
Nat. 

A few moments served to show that Nat was right 
about the gale, and the boys found it difficult to man- 
age their little craft. 

“Look out; look out for that rock!” said Nat. 

“There’s no rock there,” said Narcissus, angrily; and 
as he uttered the words the boat was dashed violently 
against one, throwing all aboard into the water. Jack, 
who was a tolerable swimmer, made for a small island 
with Kitty under his arm, and Narcissus managed to 
save himself, but Cynthia was nowhere to be seen. Nat, 
who was as much at home in the water as a duck, had 
heard her wild shriek and seen her drifting away with 
the current. Hedid not land with the others, but swam 
about watching for her to rise to the surface. When he 
saw those long, light @urls floating on the water once 
more, he was ready to grasp her with his arm, and bore 
her safely to the island. 

As soon as she was restored to consciousness, the 
boys began to consider what was to be done next. The 
boat was a wreck, they were lialf a mile from shore, 
and night was coming on. Nat was now the life and 
dependence of the whole party. de had warned them 
against the danger, but now no one was so ready to 
make light of it. 

“What shall we do?” said one and another. 

“Do? Why,I am going ashore fora boat,” said Nat. 

“But I’m afraid to stay without you,” said Cynthia, 





clinging to the hand whose proffered aid she had so 
disdainfully rejected an hour before. 

“But you can’t swim that distance,” said Jack. 

‘How far is it?” asked Nat. 

“Half a mile or more.” 

“The Hellespont was a mile,” said Nat, as he smil- 
ingly stripped off his coat. 

«Twas for to see his dear, 
Leander swam the Hellespont, 
And I will swim this ere.” 

With that he plunged once more into the tide. Long 
seemed the interval to his half-drowned companions, 
but in due time Nat returned with a boat and a stout 
oarsman, and by eight o’clock they were all back at 
Mr. Norton’s, relating the history of their adventure. 
Even Narcissus was willing that Nat should be the he- 
ro of the tale. 

“O Nat,” said Jack, grasping his hand, “can you for- 
get how we treated you?” 

“Never mind, Jack. I understand. 
tleman, like you and Narcissus.” 

“I wish we were more like you,” said Jack. 


I am not a gen- 
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For the Companion. 
THE HUNTED MAN. 


On the banks of a certain river, the scenery of which 
draws many tourists, are several groups of little hous- 
es close to the water’s edge. High behind them rise 
verdant hills or moss-grown palisades. Long, winding 
footpaths lead to the towns above, but they are little 
used. The men who dwell in the little houses go in 
their small fishing-boats when they carry their fish or 
their oysters to the great city and bring home the nec- 
essaries of life. 

A beautiful feature in this river-scenevy are these 
little boats moored at the narrow wharves, and rocking 
as if impatient to put on their white wings and be gone. 
There is one for every house tiere, as there is a wagon 
for every farm. 

Apart from these hamlets stood, years ago, one small 
white cottage. It was built.by two visionary men who 
hoped to discover and then appropriate the fabulous 
treasures of Robert Kidd,—for tradition says he sunk 
his ill-gotten booty in the waters of that fair river. 
Like all other enthusiasts, they soon wearied of their © 
scheme, and went back to the real world, where indus~ 
try did more for them than visions ever could. 

This little cottage was thus deserted, and was re- 
garded as belonging to nobody, and so it was soon 
forgotten. The weeds grew tall and rank on the small 
clearing around it, and loose rocks had fallen from 
above till it looked the picture of desolation. 

One night when the moon was shining clearly, light- 








ing the hills and rocks, a fisherman belonging to one of 
these little villages had taken his wife and children out 
fora sail. They were returning, when one of the boys, 
springing on shore, said, in a whisper,— 

“Mother, there’s a tall man, with a stick and a bun- 
dle, standing on our door-stone.” 

“A tramp,” said the father, “wanting a supper and a 
lodging.” 

“A poor stranger,” said the gentle mother, “in search 
of a supper and a bed.” 

“That’s just what J said,” replied the father. 
but ah it was so differently said! 

With the laborious and patient father, idleness and 
poverty were two names for the same thing; for he had 
seen no poverty save that which had come from idle- 
ness. But the mother had known want and had suf- 
fered from homelessness in childhood, and with her, 
poverty always called forth sympathy, even when it 
came from sin. 

“Go up.an@let him in,” she said, “and strike a 
light.” 

The fisherman took the baby from the mother’s arms, 
and another boy by the hand, and hastened to the cot- 
tage, leaving his oldest boy to moor the boat and lead 
a little sister home. 

“Travelling; friend?’ asked the fisherman of the 
stranger, who took off his hat to him with an air and a 
grace unknown among rivermen. 

“Yes, sir, and I took a wrong path, I fear, and am 
lost. I was directed at the town below to a cot I want- 
ed to see, which stands alone and has long been*desert- 
ed. Am I far from it?” 

“A mile or more,” replied the fisherman. “Aint go- 
ing to hunt for Kidd’s treasures, be you, like them oth- 
er fools, that sunk so much money and did nothing 
there, years ago?” 

“No, O no,” replied the. gentleman, for such the 
fisherman saw he was. “I want to go to the cot for 
quite another reason.” 

“You’re from England, I reckon. We don’t call 
houses ‘cots’ here. The owner’s come to his senses, 
and is scraping up the crumbs of his fortune, ha? 
Does he think the materials of that house will pay for 
pulling down and hauling off”” asked the fisherman. 

“TI don’t know,” replied the gentleman, with some 
hesitancy in his manner. “TI shall see in a few days.’’ 
He had evidently not come there to tell news, and 
his host had too much good sense to press him farther. 
He led the way into the little bare kitchen, and had 


Yes, 





scarcely struck a light when his family entered. The 
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mother vanished into an inner room with her little 


ones, and the eldest boy, and began quietly to prepare 


refreshments for the stranger. 


After an hour of rest, he rose to go; but the fisher- 
man strove to detain him. It was late, he said, and the 


path was obscure; beside, the house was, likely, damp. 


even if it was not barricaded up; and there were no 


neighbors. There was room and a welcome here. 


The stranger acknowledged the kindness, but said he 
must goon. The fisherman watched his receding fig- 
uré in the moonlight, after putting him in the right 


path, and came in, saying,— 


“That’s no tramp, I can tell you; but what takes him 
And 
he went to bed and dreamed that a king’s son had come 


to that cottage, tumbled down as it is, beats me!” 


to him, in exile, and partaken of his humble fare. 


When the stranger heard the dead branches of the 
last year’s foliage crasbing beneath his feet, and felt the 
strange clinging of the living weeds and vines, in seek- 
ing the footpath to the cottage door, a sense of horror 
crept over him. He laid hishand on the damp, rusty 
latch, expecting resistance; but it rose at the touch, 
In opening 
the rude blinds, one fell from his hand, startling him 
with the crash it made among the branches below. The 
moon revealed two chairs and a table; and, striking a 


and he stood alone in the darkness within. 


light, he explored his new home. 


There was nothing strange or wonderfal,—two small 
rooms and a pantry, with a few articles of furniture 
and some cooking utensils, left there because not worth 


carrying away. 


He spread his tartan shawl across the two chairs for 
a bed, and placed his travelling bag on one for a pil- 
low, and then he stood with his arms folded, looking 


about him. 


“The walls are very bare and very mouldy,” he said, 
“but there is peace and rest, and willing hands can make 
What are luxuries without peace? 
This cottage, with the rustling of the forest and the 
murmuring of the river, looks to me like paradise, even 
‘Rest’ and ‘peace’ are now the 
two only words in the world for me; but alone, there 


a home even here. 


with all this blackness! 


are no such words. I will bring them here.” 


And before he stretched his weary limbs on his poor 
couch he bowed his knee to Him who holds man’s des- 
tiny, and asked that he might fall into His merciful 
hands, rather than into the hands of sinful and revenge- 


fal man.{ 


The evening after this, the fisherman, whose kind- 
ness was excelled only by his curiosity,—appeared be- 
He bore a Hit- 
tle basket in one hand and a bright tin can in the oth- 
As he drew near, the gentleman gave him a cold 


fore the cot where the new tenant was. 


er. 
welcome; but he said,— 


“‘Good evening, sir; I haven’t come to intrude on 
you, but that good wife of mine couldn’t rest till she 
knew if you wanted any thing. These women, sir, are 


like sperits; they read a man through and through; 
and she says you need a friend.” 


The gentleman came towards him, and without rais- 
ing his eyes, took his hand, led him into the first room 


and pointed to a chair; and then he seated himself be- 
side him in silence. 


“Sir,” said the fisherman, “if you need a friend, and 


are afraid to trust a man, go to my wife with your sor- 
rows. She’s as true as an angel; and if you're afraid 
of me, I’ll never speak a word between you, nor ask her 
a question! If you don’t want help nor pity, we know 


as well as any body how to keep our place, and we 


don’t want to pry into the secrets of our betters.” 
“Tam not afraid of you, friend,” said the stranger. 
“Do you go often to the city ?” 
“Twice a week, to sell my fish. Can I help you?” 
“Yes; learn who owns this poor cot, and put enough 


in his hand to pay a year’s rent. Tell him a poor man 
desires to hire it.” And he placed several small pieces 


of gold in his hand. 


“Better pay only one quarter’s rent if I say it’s for a 


poor man,” replied the fisherman. 
“And tell no mortal but your wife. 


across the sea. 


here.” 


“And till then will you come to me if you need a 


friend?” asked the fisherman. 
“I will, and God in heaven reward you!” 


‘To-morrow I go to town, and will bring you news 


of the cottage at night.” 


So saying, he gave a rough but kindly grasp to the 
thin hand of the stranger; and leaving the basket, la- 
den With snowy bread and golden butter, and the can 


of milk, he took his departure. 


One of the stranger’s sovereigns was regarded as am- 
ple payment for a quarter’s use of the deserted cottage; 
and, cheered with the very idea of a home, he gave a 
few pieces of gold to the fisherman} to buy him such 


things as were necessary for bare comfort. 


With the loan of a few garden tools and with help 
from the fisherman’s boy, he soon cleared a garden 
spot, planted seed, and then hired a painter to puta 


cheerful look on the cottage. 


The people in the neighboring hamlet asked about 
him, and learned that he was a poor English gentleman 
who had come there to make a home for his little fam- 


ily; and their curiosity was satisfied. 


With his Prayer Book in his hand he made his way 


to the little Methodist chapel in the nearest town, and 


different as was the form of worship from his own, he 
seemed an earnest and devout worshipper; but he 
sought no acquaintance, but avoided any who were anx- 


ious to know of him and his affairs. 


The blades of corn sprung up in the little garden be- 
hind the cottage, and around the front door-way the 
flower seeds began to send up their sprouts, promising 
morning glories, and sweet pea, and poppies to smile 


on the humble home. 


One evening when the fisherman was gone to the 
city with his freight for the next day’s market, and the 
little ones were all at rest, the stranger presented him- 
self at the cottage where he had received so much gen- 


uine kindness unmingled with vulgar curiosity. 


“T am going to the city to-morrow,” he said to the 
good woman, to draw money and pay the passage of 


my wife and child. Should I meet with no disaster, 


If you succeed 
in hiring it I will bring my wife and child here from 
I will work on God’s earth and make 
even this poor place a little Eden. And if I find peace, 
I will buy land and build a house and make a home 


| shall return by nightfall. Lest I may never see you 


again, I camé to-night to thank you for your kindness 
to an afflicted stranger. Keep this little box till my 
return; and opening it, he showed the miniatures of a 
fair-haired young woman and a cherub baby,—his wife 
and child,—and his watch, rings, seals, and lockets with 
hair. If you should not see me in a month, ask your 
minister to send this box by express to Joseph Ward- 
law, Selwynd Terrace, London; by that direction it 
will reach my family. The trifles in the cot will be 
yours.” 

He stooped down over the chubby boy the good wo- 
man held on her knee, and opening his hand, clasped a 
sovereign within it and turned to go. 

The fisherman’s wife, with tears in her eyes, said, 
“You seem in such trouble, sir, that perhaps you had 
better not go to the city alone. I wish we could help 
you.” And she raised a questioning look to his face. 

“It is wrong,” he said, “not to open my heart to the 
only friends I have made in a land of strangers. My 
little secret will besafe with you. I ama hunted man. 
For an indiscretion which in your country would 
scarcely be a punishuble offence, I have been pursued 
from city to city, and from mountain to glen, of my 
native land. Mine was little more than thesin of igy 
norance, but the case was one where ignorance was 
sin. Through me rich men lost a trifle of their trea- 
sures. I restored it tenfold, and implored their pardon 
and that of Heaven. The last I have received most 
richly; but the first I never shall till the weeping peni- 
tent and the boasting pharisee meet face to face, and 
on a different footing from the present. These rich 
men stripped me of my all and ruined my aged father; 
but they are not yet satisfied; they still set the hounds 
of law on their weary game. IfI had not the fear ofa 
merciful God before me, I should, long ago, have taken 
my life, maddened by their cruelty. I sought shelter 
in Scotland, but they traced me. I went to Ireland; 
they were there before me. I came to America, and 
here I had months of rest. Buf in the great city near 
by, I suddenly came upon a man -who knew me at 
home. He was my schoolmate and friend; but I knew 
by the glance of his eye that he saw game and profit in 
me. I fled, leaving all but this box behind me, and 
came to this little haven of rest. I asked a man ona 
team if he knew ofa cot fora poor man, and he sent 
me here. I found friendsin you. That poor shelter 
will satisfy me, and more than satisfy her who would 
follow me to the desert of Sahara, although we were 
both reared in luxury. It looks like heaven to me 
now, with its rough walls and bare floors, for there the 
weary may rest. This tale is sacred with you and 
your husband. God reward you. Good night.” 

He then walked on his way to the city, some twenty 
miles off, expecting to reach it by daylight. 

A sleepless night and an anxious day were passed at 
the fisherman’s cottage, for the good woman was not 
used to being trusted with either secrets or jewels; and 
they weighed very heavily on her heart. 

The sun set the next day, and the shadows gathered; 
but the good people caught no glimpse of their new 
friend on his homeward way. The next day passed, 
and the next; and so the days and weeks wore on, and 
still he was missing. 

At the end of the specified month, the ebony box was 
forwarded to London, and its receipt in due time ac- 
knowledged. But the cottage, with its contents, re- 
mained undisturbed, and the fisherman’s boy watered 
the flowers and weeded the garden; because his parents 
were hoping against hope that still the stranger would 
return. 

One day, just after his departure, the village minis- 
ter, knowing the good man’s anxiety for the fate of his 
new friend, placed a city paper in his hand with the 
following singular item of news: 

“Some months since, a respectable English gentleman took 
furnished rooms in the house No. 12 Myrtle Street. He re- 
mained there several weeks, paying punctually and taking 
his meals at a neighboring restaurant. One day while at his 
dinner, a stranger walked in and stood eyeing him very nar- 
rowly; when he suddenly rose from his seat and slipped out 
by a side door; since which he has never been seen, either 
at his lodgings or at the restaurant, although he left a large 
——s trunk at the former place. 

“Another mysterious affair occurred a few days since, in 
which the same man was perhaps the actor. A banking 
house in this city had orders from a London firm to honor 
the demand of a gentleman named Harwell. This they have 
done several times. A few days since he drew on them for 
fifty pounds, asking, at the time, some advice about ocean 
ships, as he was going to bw tickets. The clerk who at- 
tended to him, says that while they were talking, a man 
came in to get English coin exchanged for American cur- 
rency. He recognized the first, who tried to avoid him, and 
went directly out of the office. The last man did not wait 
to change his gold, but followed him, manifesting both haste 
and excitement. The two descriptions lead to the suspicion 
that the man who fled on recognition both times was the 
same; although when seen at the bankers’ he was more fee- 
ble and less well dressed than when at the restaurant. He 
was doubtless an English fugitive; but if he was really a 
criminal it is strange that no demand has been made for him. 
There is certainly a great mystery in the matter, and the po- 
lice should learn, if possible, where the owner of the trunk 
in Myrtle Street is.” 

The fisherman would not say that he believed the 
hunted man to be his friend, but he went to the bank- 
er’s office, and also to Myrtle Street,—but he learned 
no other particulars than the paper had given. 

The probability is that the offence of the hunted man 
was private, rather than against the laws of the land; 
and that he and his friends had been ruined by paying 
black-mail to insure protection, which was never grant- 
ed. The low-bred who knew him at home, and the 
cast-off minions of law from England, may have taken 
up the hunt, when the enemies who were his equals 
gave it up; thus worrying him till he, perchance, took 
that refuge in the grave which he had so long been 
tempted to seek. 

In a year, all hope of his return being gone, the au- 
thorities passed what was in the cottage over to the 
fisherman’s wife, through the form of sale, there being 
none in the town mean enough tg bid against her for 
that which was the gift of one whom she had befriend- 
ed in the time of need. 

The doors and windows of the cot were never closed 
again, so it became a home for the owls and bats, till 
it fell into utter decay. J. D. C. 
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Tue Japanese have giscovered that a few seconds 
previous to an earthquake the magnet temporariiy loses 
its power. They have ingeniously constructed a light 
frame supporting a horse-shoe magnet, beneath which 
is a cup of bell metal; to the armature is attached a 
I| weight, so that upon the magnet becoming paralyzed 


the weight drops, and, striking the cup, gives the alarm. 
safety. 


en. 


NWO TIME LIKE THE PRESENT. 


If you’re told to do a thing, 
And mean to do it really, 

Never let it be by halves: 
Do it fully, freely. 


Do not make a Tr excuse; 
Waiting, weak, unsteady; 
All obedience worth the name 


Must be prompt and ready. 


When father calls, though pleasant be 
The play you are pursuing, 

Do not say ‘I’ll come when [ 
Have finished what I’m doing.” 


When ’tis said, ‘‘you’ve ate enough,”’ 
Don’t reply, ‘‘O, mother! 

Let me have just one cake more: 
I won’t ask another!” 


If you're told to learn a task, 
nd you should begin it, 
Do not tell your teacher, ‘Yes, 
I’m coming in a minute!’’ 


Something waits, and you should now 
Begin. and go right through it: 
Don’t think, if put off a day, 
You’ll not mind to do it. 


Waste not moments, nor your words, 
In telling what you could do 

Some other time: the present is 
For doing what you should do. 


Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure: 
’Tis working with the heart and soul 
That makes our duty pleasure. 


-_— tH Or 
For the Comparion 
GRANDFATHER. 

Down in the valley, in a lovely, sheltered nook, under 
the waving trees, lived my dear old grandfather. I can 
never forget that sweet, peaceful home—the old house, 
with its wide hall and spacious rooms, and the curious, 
quaint, tiled mantel-piece in the parlor, with its mar- 
vellous scriptural scenes, in which the hideousness of 
our first parents almost equalled their sinfulness; and 
the awful exhibition of King Solomon in royal apparel, 
holding an infant suspended in the air in one hand and 
an upraised sword in the other, was my childish terror. 
There were many other subjects handled with equal 
skill, and it was my delight when a very little girl to 
sit on grandfather’s knee, with my arm around his 
neck, and hear him tell the story belonging to each. 

It seemed to me that nobody ever had such a pleas- 
ant voice, or such a kind blue eye, or such soft little 
curls in his neck, or such gentle, loving ways. 

Grandmother died when I was very small, and a nice 
woman kept the house and took care of every thing; 
but grandfather used to say he should be very lonely if 
it were not for me, andI am sure it was my joy to be 
with him. 

He had been a lawyer once, and had many learned 
books, and knew a great many things, and read ayreat 
deal; but he was always ready to lay aside his book 
when I came in, and take a little walk with-me, or give 
me a pleasant ride in his easy old chaise. 

What happy walks we had in the woods together, 
hand in hand, and how quickly his keen eye would 
light upon every wild flower, and his cane, with a dex- 
terous poke among the dead leaves, unveil the shy, fra- 
grant May flowers, in their blushing beauty, or in 
clumps of spotless whiteness! The lovely flowers, the 
fluttering birds, and the squirrels darting here and 
there, were like old friends to grandfather. He recog- 
nized every bird-note, and every leaf, and every sound 
in nature. His close, accurate observation had given 
him a wonderful insight into a thousand things which 
are hidden to a more careless eye. 

So, also, he knew the clouds, and taught me how at 
different seasons they assumed a different form and 
texture; and every new wonder and beauty led his rever- 
ent mind up tothe great Author of all. He would often 
point out some minute perfection of a plant or flower 
to me, and add, ‘“‘He who cares so tenderly for these 
little things will care for my little girl when I am 
gone.” I did not love to hear him speak in this way. 
It made my eyes grow very dim and my heart sink. 

We had many years of happy intercourse, and as 
dear grandfather grew older and moved more cautious- 
ly, little by little he held my hand less and liked bet- 
ter to have me take his arm and be a kind of prop to 
him as he walked; and more and more his mind seemed 
turning away from the things around him to the bright 
and blissful scenes upon which he hoped soon to enter. 

I remember, one evening, we were sitting together 
on the piazza. The sun was sinking, and the broad 
western sky spread out before us was glowing with 
crimson, while soft, little, fleecy, golden clouds, like 
isles of the blessed, were scattered here and there over 
the blue expanse. Just at the horizon, between two 
columns of fire, shone the intolerable brightness. 
Grandfather pointed toward it and said, with a kind- 
ling eye,— 

“Tt is like the gate of heaven. No sight on earth can 
be more glorious or unearthly than such a scene as 
ti.is. It seems like a revelation of the things which are 
unseen and eternal. Well, these old eyes will soon be 
gazing on more wonderful glories.” 

His words filled my eyes with tears, for I had noticed, 
with a great heartache, many times lately, how very 
feeble his step was growing, and how soon he grew 
weary and had to rest; and from many things that he 
had been doing I saw that he was “putting his house 
in order” for his departure. 

“Dear grandfather,” I said, but I could not say any 
more. I could only lay my head on his shoulder and 
ery. I did not know until then how dear he was to me, 
or how lonely and empty the world would seem with- 
out him. 

He took my hand in his, and held it in his warm 
clasp for many minutes without speaking. The sun 
sank below the horizon, and the brilliant clouds faded 
and floated away. Then grandfather’s voice broke the 
stillness. 

“My dear little girl, look yonder and learn the lesson 
our Heavenly Father teaches us so often. The sun is 
gone and the world is fading out of sight, and every 
thing seems growing darker and drearier now. But 
there is a morning coming.” His voice faltered. ‘“When 
Iam gone I want my little girl, when she sees a glori- 





Every one in the house then seeks the open air for 


ous sunset, to remember her old grandfather, and thank 
God for admitting him to a world where are beauties 


ing comes, dewy, and fresh, and fragrant, I want her to 
look forward with joy to the bright resurrection morn- 
ing, when, through the grace of our dear Saviour, we 
shall meet again.” 

I could not answer him. I could only cry silently. 
“O my little one,” said grandfather, tenderly, “you 
must not make too much of these earthly partings, 
You must not cling too closely to these earthly props 
There is but one Friend who is sure and certain, who 
will never leave you nor forsake you, and you will 
cling more closely to Him when I am gone.” 

“But, grandfather,” I whispered, “who will walk 
with me, and love me, and hold my hand, and teach 
me every thing? O,if any body would do it I would 
notlet any body. Nobody can ever be to me like you.” 
“No, dear,” said grandfather, “I presume nobody 
ever will be. 

“I shall be very wretched,” I sobbed. “I do not 
want to live.” 

“My dear,” said grandfather, “it is not for you to 
choose. You must live as long as God sees best; and 
if you are truly His child you will not be wretched. 
What is faith good for if it cannot sustain us in our 


and glories she cannot imagine. And when the morn.- 


great sorrows? No, dear, when Iam gone you must 
gather up all your courage and work more bravely and 
earnestly than ever for your Master, and try to cheer 
and comfort all around you. It is only in living not 
for ourselves but for others, for Christ’s sake, that we 
can ever find real happiness. Will my little girl re. 
member this?” 
“T will try, grandfather,” I said, wiping my eyes and 
styuggling to smile. 
“That is my good girl,” said grandfather, patting 
my head as he used to when I was little. “You have 
been a great comfort to me, dear, the sunshine of my 
old age, and I give you my blessing.” And he laid his 
hand on my head, looked up reverently and said, “The 
Lord bless thee, and keep thee, and comfort thee, and 
guide thee safely to the end. Amen.” 
I shall never forget that evening. It was only a few 
days after that dear grandfather’s strength suddenly 
failed, and after a day or two of gradual decline it be- 
came evident that his end was very near. As I stood 
by his side, bending. anxiously over him, he would of- 
ten turn and give me a loving glance or a feeble smile 
that was inexpressibly precious to my heart. Some 
times he tried to speak, but his dear, dying lips could 
articulate no longer. I beld his hand in mine and felt 
it grow colder and colder, until suddenly it grasped 
mine with a strong clasp,—one bright smile,—one gen- 
tle, fluttering sigh, and dear grandfather was gone. 

M. H. P. 





For the Companion. 
THE LONG STABE. 
AN EXCITING ADVENTURE. 
I have heard and read many exciting stories of ad- 
venture with the wild beasts of the frontier; but never 
an incident more thrilling than the narrative of John 
Jeffrey, an Englishman, who made a fortune, years ago, 
as a trader with the Indians. He was one of the bold- 
est explorers and most skilful hunters of the prairies. 
These traders used to be gone six months at a time, 
away from civilized life—travelling from tribe to tribe 


Leavenworth laden down with skins, furs and gold. 
They seldom made less than five times the first value of 
their commodities; and, although their profits were 
large, they were not usurious, when one takes into ac- 
count the personal perils they ran and the dangers they 
encountered of losing their goods from unfriendly In- 
dians. Take one little incident, for example, in Jef- 
frey’s life: 

He once started for Sante Fe with ten negro servants 
and a number of Canadians. Among the negroes was 
a pure black named Sambo, who was the only one of 
them always ready to go with his master on a hunting 
expedition. The rest were quite cowardly, and espe 
cially afraid of grizzly bears. 

One evening the train came to a pond, and was 
about to encamp for the night. But the Canadians 
noticed the tracks of various wild beasts, and among 
them that of a grizzly bear; and they advised Mr. Jef: 
frey to select some spot at a little distance from the 
water, where they could more readily defend them- 
selves or their horses if the grizzly should venture to 
attack them. He followed their counsel, and after we 
tering the horses, marched to a valley two miles away, 
where they pitched their camp. 

They then lighted fires to frighten away the wild 
beasts. The horses were larreted near the rocks, where 
they found grass enough for a supper. 

Jeffrey then tried to make up a party to go and hunt 
for the grizzly bear. Three only were found willing 0 
join him. They started. Those who stayed behind were 
warned to keep up large fires and to have a sharp eye 
on the hors’s. 

The four hunters reached the pond at dusk. They 
had carried spades with them, and at once set to work 
to dig a hole three or four feet deep and about three 
hundred feet from the water. They threw the dirt 
around the sides so as to form an embankment, behind 
which they could hide themselves from the sight of 
their expected game. 

Long and impatiently they lay there and waited for 
the bear—which did not come. The heavy dews fell 
and drenched them to the skin; but still no bear drew 
near. All night they hoped against hope; but nota 
bear came within range. Now this disappointment 
provoked them. They were as surly as bears them 
selves in the morning as they left their hole,—cold, and 
stiff, and hungry, and sleepy. What made them espe 
ially angry was the fact that they had heard the distant 
growls of the bear all night long. 

Jeffrey was too angry to go back without game of 
some sort; for he knew that his men would else make 
game of him, and he felt in no mood to be laughed at. 
As he approached the ravine where his camp was, he 
suddenly met a herd of deer, which were scampering 
along at full speed. They seemed to be in a panic. 

Crack! crack! went Jeffrey’s double barrelled gu, 
and down fell a splendid buck. The men fired too; but 
they missed. 
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with their wagons of goods, and then returning to Fort: 
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COMPANION. 





The echoes of their shots had hardly died away be- 
yea huge grizzly bear came out from the bushes near 
and slowly walked toward the hunters. 

“4 feeling of terror and despair seized the defenceless 
;, There they were face to face with the most sav- 
J, monster of the continent, with empty rifles and no 
ance to reload. Such perils quicken the faculties, 
aj Jeffrey instantly suggested the only plan of escape. 
when the Indians meet the grizzly bear in open prai- 
ie and by daylight, they kneel or sit down close to- 
ner and wait till the brute attacks them. It picks 
st one of their number and rushes at him. Quick as 
shining his friends start up, knives in hand, and bury 
yem in the vital parts of the bear. By this plan they 
en slay the savage creature without any of their par- 
peing mortally wounded. 

«git down! sit down!” shouted Jeffrey, as he him- 
kneeled. He began to reload. He looked over his 
youlder for a second and beheld, to his dismay, the re- 
rating forms of his friends. They had all taken to 
yr heels as Soon as they saw the bear, and supposed 
yat he had done the same thing. It was too late now. 
je must stay and face the monster alone and unarmed. 
fe had absolutely no means of defence—not even a 
knife. 

Well, he gave a sigh as he thought of his poor chil- 
jen, and then he turned to await his doom. 

But the bear was inclined to take his own time in at- 
iscking him. He had breakfasted already, and had 
probably made up his mind to eat Jeffrey for supper. 

so on he came, and then lay down about thirty feet’ 
fom the shivering hunter. 

Jeffrey lay down, too, and tried to catch the bear’s 
se. You know that wild beasts fear the human eye; 
and our hunter thought that he would try what charm 
orchance of escape might lie in this mysterious power. 
But the old grizzly would not let him make the exper- 
jnent. For it shut its eyes, and looked to the right 
ad left of him—never in his eyes. 

Soon the old fellow folded one paw over another, just 
sacat does when it watches a mouse. Every little 
bile he would lick his lips as if he had just eaten a 
god meal and only: wished that he was ready for 
smother. 

“T made one or two attempts to load my rifle,” said 
jeffrey, “but directly I moved my hand the brute 
nised its head and growled, as much as to say, ‘None 
of that, my friend!’ He was a terribly big bear, one 
of the largest I ever saw, with a shaggy, gray fur and 
mall, piercing eyes, looking as cunning as only an old 
bear can‘look. Evidently he understood that the rifle 
yas some kind of offensive weapon, and he did not for- 
get the vicinity of my men; for, every now and then, 
hecast a look of inquiry in the direction of the encamp- 
nent. My heart now began to beat violently with ter- 
nr, and I was covered with a cold sweat.” 

No wonder! 

The bear rises. Hullo! here isa fine herd of deer 
moaning past. The grizzly is quite fond of venison. 
Will he leave the hunter and chase the deer? He is 
thinking aboutit. There is hope for poor Jeffrey yet. 

But,no. He has made up his mind that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. 

“He sat down again,” said Jeffrey, “looking at me, 
ss much as to say, ‘You see I’ve refused a haunch of 
venison ON your account; so you may be sureI don’t 
mean to let you go.’” , 

In a little while the old bear gotupagain. He looked 
toward the camp, showed his teeth and began to growl. 
What could itmean? Jeffrey did not know at the time, 
but he saw his enemy lie down again as before, and 
blink his eyes as if he were about to fall asleep. 

And so the day passed. Jeffrey was burnt by the 
free rays of the sun and was hungry and athirst; but 
still he did not dare to move a limb, and still there were 
nto signs of help from any quarter. 

Inthe afternoon his fears were quickened by an in- 
ident which foreboded no good. He heard the roar 
ofthe female, Mrs. Grizzly, at a distance, and he knew 
that if his neighbor opposite should answer it, and 
madam chanced to be hungry, he would be served up 
for lunch as soon as she arrived. He hoped that the 
tlfishness of the he bear would save him; that his 
grizzly would prefer to keep him for his own consump- 
tion. 

“Very likely,” said Jeffrey, with quaint humor, “this 
idea occurred to the old rascal himself; he rose, sniffed 
and walked about as if he were troubled, but he kept 
silent; he judged it better to keep the treat all to him- 
self; for he gave her no indication of his whereabouts.” 

The night fell; no moon, but stars. It was so dark 
that the bear looked like a big heap of fur. But his 
tyes shone like live coals, and they were steadily fixed 
on the hunter. 

As wild beasts passed by, the bear raised his head, 
but never stirred his body. 


Jeffrey gave up a'l hope of deliverance. Forone only 


Was left; and it was a faint one. The bear might fall 


asleep. But the chances were greater that the hunter 


himself would slumber; for he had the greatest diffi- 
culty to keep his eyes open. 


He determined to sell his life as dearly as he could— 
Not with the hope of escaping, but in revenge. He 
thought that as the bear rushed at him he would run 
his rifle between his jaws and then run his arm down 
But he did not find it necessary to 


the beast’s throat. 
Put this plan into execution. 


“Presently,” he said, “the bear got up with a savage 
stowl, and I thought that the moment had arrived. 
However, he stood still, growling furiously and look- 
ing over my head, until I began to think that another 
{imal of the same kind might be crawling up behind 
=, and that my bear was objecting to adivision of the 
Spoils. Whatever it was, he seemed quite uncertain 
What to do, until, apparently, while he was making up 
his mind there came from behind me a fearful howl, 
and the neighborhood was lit up by an unexpected 
flame. The howling lasted for a minute or two, and 
then a human form, apparently all on fire, leapt into 
the space between me and the bear. On this the crea- 
ture gave a terrible cry of fear rather than of rage, 


and, with a bound, disappeared in the darkness.” 


“Then,” added Jeffrey, as he told the story, “then it | Which have been carefully read. We have decided on 
Was that I recognized Sambo, who held around him 
‘ome branches of trees that he had lighted and was 


most frenzied manner, looking far more like Satan than 
the guardian angel that he really was to me. 

“He was so terrified, however, that he could scarcely 
find strength to cry, ‘Load your gun, massa, load your 
gun. The bear will come back! Load your gun!’” 
After rapidly loading his gun, Jeffrey and his faith- 
ful slave ran back to the camp, which they reached in 
safety. 

After the hunter had eaten enough to enable him to 
recover his strength, he learned that the negro had tried 
all day long to get the other men to go and rescue him. 
Once they started, but when they saw the bear they ran 
back. This was the reason that the grizzly ouce rose 
and growled. 

“‘When the night came,” said Jeffrey, “Sambo made 
up his mind to try and rescue me simgle handed. He 
armed himself with a large frying pan, which he had 
smeared with powder, damped so as to burn slowly, 
and then putting straw over it, with a little dry pow- 
der in the midst, he had crowned the whole with a heap 
of small twigs and dry sticks. By creeping very cau- 
tiously he had managed to get within a hundred yards 
of us before the bear began to suspect his approach. 
When the bear first noticed him, it was when he rose 
to his feet and began to growl so furiously. 

“When I heard him growl,’ said the slave, ‘I thought 
I'd a died.’” 

Yet he kept up his heart and crawled along, an inch 
at a time, until he got within a few feet of his master. 
Now was his time. He struck a match, set fire to his 
combustibles, sprang forward into the space between 
the bear and his master, and frightened the old grizzly 
away. 

Mr. Jeffrey, next morning, made up a party to hunt | 
this bear; and after two days spent in chasing him, 
they had the great satisfaction of slaying the monster. 
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THE PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


The academy at Willowvale was in a state of excite- 
ment. The older members of the school, who sat in the 
much coveted ‘‘back seats,” were most under its influ- 
ence, and even the smallest pupils, directly under the 
master’s chin, entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
Harry Morton, one of the head boys, and Dick Crane, 
his confidential friend and playmate, nodded and winked 
very significantly at each other across the room. An 
important announcement had been made to the “young 
gentlemen and young ladies,” an announcement which 
had stirred Willowvale Academy from “centre to cir- 
cumference”—figuratively speaking. This state of ex- 
citement could not long be kept under, and it burst 
out in full force when the school was dismissed. 
“Hurrah!” cried Harry Morton, tossing his cap, “aint 
it jolly, boys?” 

“Old Manson has done the fine thing this time! 
Wonder who’ll get the prize!” 

“Harry Morton, of course,’’ shouted a chorus of 
voices. 

“Yes, you'll get it, old fellow,” said Dick Crane, 
clapping him on the shoulder. 

“Three cheers for Harry Morton!” cried one of the 
satellites in the rear, and, ready to rush at conclusions, 
as school boys are apt to be, they crowded around Har- 
ry as if he had already received the beautiful prize that 
the chairman had that day offered for the best compo- 
sition. The master passed them just then, and the 
smile on his face showed that he had heard the conver- 
sation, and there was an awkward silence till he was 
out of hearing. 

Party spirit ran high in Willowvale Academy that 
year. The boys, headed by Harry Morton, had set up 
a sort of ““Man’s Right Society.” Kate Matthews, a 
black-eyed, dashing girl, was leader on the other side. 
‘‘What’s the use,” Harry said to his audience of boys, 
for he was quite an orator in his way, “‘of women try- 
ing to rule this nation?” meaning the school. ‘They 
oughtn’t to be allowed to study into the classics as we 
boys. Educate them as they were in old times, I say. 
Let them learn more of housework and less of Latin. 
The rising generation must put a stop to this, or we 
shall have woman, hoop skirts, trail and all in Con- 
gress. Imagine a member of Congress with an im- 
mense waterfall, rising to speak!” 

Immense applause, of course! and the boys voted to 
sit up all night fora month, before one of the girls 
should get the prize. And having thus magnanimous- 
ly decided to vanquish any one of the aforementioned 
competitors, they separated for their homes. 

Harry rushed into the house, and throwing his books 
and hat on the lounge, seated himself at the tea table. 
His sister Fannie, who also attended the academy, was 
already eating her supper. 

“Well, my son,” said his father, “it seems that Mr. 
Manson has offered a prize for the best composition to 
be read at the next examination. Who stands the best 
chance of getting it?” 

“The boys think—that is—they say,” stammered Har- 
ry, growing red, “that I'll have it.” 

“If Kate Matthews don’t,” interrupted Fannie. 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Harry. “She sha’n’t and she 
can’t. What right, I’d like to know, have girls to school 
prizes, any how? Better be darning their brothers’ 
stockings than aiming at things above theircapacity !’’ 

Mr. Morton’s eyes had a mischievous twinkle as he 
heard this, but he buried himself in his evening paper 
and made no remark, while Harry expatiated to his 
mother and sister on his favorite topic to his heart’s 
content. Fannie was a meek, quiet little girl, whose 
great admiration for her brother struggled with her 
sense of justice. Supper ended, Harry went off to join 
the boys and talk. over the examination. 

“Fannie,” said her father, throwing down his paper 
as her brother left, ‘“‘why don’t you try for the prize?” 

“Me, father?” and the girl’s blue eyes opened wide 
in astonishment. 

“Bring me your portfolio. Fannie brought it, and 
Mr. Morton read carefully a number of neatly folded 
sheets. 

“Take that story,” he said, at length, “and enlarge 
it and work it over, and I think you may succeed. I 
wish you could give those boasting boys a lesson. 
While they are bragging over their intended success, 
my little Fannie must be working.” 

The weeks flew rapidly by; too rapidly for our friend 
Harry and bis chivalrous companions, who found 
themselves obliged to give up bragging and go to work. 

Examination day came. With beating hearts the 
young aspirants saw the crowd of parents and friends 
;come in. Both “parties” were in a state of excitement. 
Kate Matthews tossed her pretty head defiantly at the 
leaders of the opposition, and the boys smiled patron- 
izingly back. 

“‘They’ll laugh on the other side of the mouth,” whis- 
pered Harry to his next neighbor. 

The interest grew as the afternoon advanced, and the 
time drew near for awarding the prize. There was a 
breathless silence, and all eyes turned towards the chair- 
man of the committee as he rose and said,— 

“My friends, four weeks ago [ offered a prize for the 
best composition written by a member of this school. 
There have been a number of productions handed in, 





the one which I now will have the pleasure of reading 
to you.” 
It was a story, simply, touchingly told, and the tears 





Waving about frantically, leaping and howling in the 











stood in many eyes before it was finished. 





ee boy or girl who wrote this sketch will come for- 
ward. 

_ There was a dead silence. Every scholar was look- 
ing into his neighbor’s face as if to ask, “Are you the 
lucky writer?” At length Fannie Morton came blush- 
ingly forward, and amid the plandits of the spectators 
took the handsome volume of poems which constituted 
the prize. 

As to the boys, they were thoroughly mortified. The 
idea of a little girl like Fannie Morton getting the prize 
from their champion, and he her condescending, older 
brother. : 

“**Let not him that girdeth on his harness boast him- 
self as he that putteth it off,” said Mr. Morton to his 
son. A proverb which Harry just then seemed to ap- 
preciate.—Student and Schoolmate. 
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NELLY’S DOLLY. 
Nelly’s dolly has broken her arm; 
Vl tell you just how it was done; 
She was playing one day in the barn, 
And having some very nice fun, 


When a big dog came \ooking around, 
And poked his nose in at the door; 

Nelly, frightened, screamed out in alarm, 
And let dolly fall on the floor. 


“Tiger’’ looked at the bundle of lace, 
Then took dolly up like a mous», 

And shook her with very ill grace, 
While Nelly ran into the house. 


“Tiger” finding no bread, bone or meat, 
Aud hearing, perhaps, some alarm, 
Dropped dolly again on the floor, 
And scampered away from the barn. 


Nelly’s mother ran out with a broom, 
To drive naughty Tiger away; 

She picked up the poor injured doll, 
And carefully put it away. 


And poor little Nell, in her sorrow, 
Thought she never should smile any more, 
But her uncle went down on the morrow 
And bou ght a new doll at the store. 
North Andover. AunNT CLARA 


+a 
+> 


HOW JANET SPENT HER MONEY. 


Janet came down stairs in her blue calico dress, her 
freshly combed hair tied back with a blue ribbon, and 
her little straw hat swinging on her arm, while her 
eyes sparkled and her rosy mouth was all wreathed 
with smiles. 

“Papa! papa! are you most ready?” she exclaimed. 

“Presently, my daughter.” 

Janet looked at the canary in his cage, and the white 
kitten sleeping in the sunshine at the open door, and 
the tall cinnamon roses nodding their heads at the 
south window, and wondered if they were half as hap- 
py as she was. 

For little Janet was going to the village store with 
her father, to buy something all for herself. In the 
pocket of her stiffly starched blue calico dress was a 
rustling, new ten cent stamp that she had earned, her- 
self, by shelling peas and picking strawberries at a cent 
for every dozen pints. All the week Janet had worked 
busily, and that morning when her mother gave her 
the money, she said, with a smile of approbation,— 

“You have earned it, my daughter.” 

“Papa, what would you advise me to buy?” asked 
Janet, as she trotted along by her father’s side, hold- 
ing to one of his fingers. 

“T should advise you to suit yourself, my little girl,” 
said her father. ‘‘You have worked for the money, 
and you have the right to spend it just as you please.’ 

“T am very fond of candy,” said Janet, reflectively, 
“but candy is so soon eaten up, and then it is gone— 
and if I bought a china doll I couldn’t eat that up.” 

“No,” said her father, smiling; “there would certain- 
ly be that advantage on the china doll side of the ques- 
tion.” 

“Or I might buy a picture book. Tom says there 
are some beautiful books at Mr. Rigney’s store.” 

“Or you might buy a new ribbon to tie your hair 
with,” suggested her father. 

Janet laughed and shook her curls, and said she had 
plenty of ribbons already. 

As Janet Lenox entered the village store another lit- 
tle girl slunk in also—a very different looking child. 

Ann Bryan was ragged and dirty, with wild, un- 
combed hair, and black eyes that shone cunningly be- 
neath their lashes. She was about Janet’s age, but the 
two children scarcely seemed as if they belonged to the 
same class of humanity. 

The store-keeper’s face was very bright and cheerful 
as he welcomed Mr. Lennox and his daughter, but it 
altered to a suspicious frown as he turned to Ann. 

“Well; what’s wanting now?” he demanded, shortly 
and sharply. 





Ann, with a sulky, defiant look, drew a black bottle 
from beneath her apron, and muttered that her father 


wanted three cents’ worth of rum. 
“Have you got the money ?” 
Ann pushed forward three rusty coppers. 
Little Janet had laid her new ten cent stamp on the 
eounter, and was busy looking at the toys and picture 
books that lay in the glass show-case. 
Mr. Rigney went to draw the liquid poison, and when 
he returned he looked pleasantly at Janet. 


et 
“Yes, sir,” said Janet 


‘into Janet’s hands. 
' buy candy with, but I didn’t care for candy after I had 


_ little lady, have you made up your mind 
“I should like to buy that 


= 


little book with the picture of the bear on the cover. 
Will ten cents be enough ?” 

“T guess so,” said the store-keeper, good-humoredly, 
as he wrapped up the book in a piece of paper and tied 
it with pink twine. 

Meanwhile Janet looked for her money—it was gone. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, “what can have become of 
my tencent stamp? [am sure [I laid it on the counter.” 

They looked on the counter, and they looked under 
the counter, and on the floor, and behind the barrels, 
but nowhere was the missing money to be found. 

Suddenly Mr. Rigney turned upon Ann, and said, 
sharply ,— 

“You little thief, you’ve got it!’’ 

“No, I have not,” contradicted Ann, stoutly, though 
a guilty flush rose to her cheek, and in the same instant 
Janet saw, half hidden in the .folds of the dirty hand- 
kerchief sNe wore round her neck, the end of her ten 
cent stamp. 

“Confess at once, you little imp, or I’ll have you sent 
to jail,” cried Mr. Rigney. 

Ann burst into a loud howl, still denying her guilt. 

Janet’s heart ached for the forlorn, friendless girl, 
thief though she was. 

“No; don’t be cross to her,” interposed Janet. “Let 
her go. Perhaps the wind blew the money away.” 

Ann took advantage of her opportanity and slipped 
out of the store, glad enough to escape, while Janet 
took hold of her father’s hand. 

“Come, papa!” 

‘‘What, without your book ?” 

“Mr. Rigney says he will keep it for me until I have 


‘earned another ten cents.” 


So little Janet bore her disappointment as philosoph- 
ically as she could. 

It was that same evening, as she was running down 
through the woods to get some raspberries for tea, that 
she saw Ann Bryan sitting on a fallen log, all alone, 
with rather a mournful expression on her face, and the 
ten cent stamp on her lap. Ann started when she saw 
her, and would have taken to her heels, but Janet put 
both her plump arms round her neck and detained her. 

“Ann, don’t run away,” she whispered, softly. “I 
am not angry with you.” 

Ann Bryan burst into tears. She was not usetl to 
kind words or gentle actions, and she had a heart, al- 
a it was crusted over by years of neglect and 
abduse, 

“Tl give you the ten cent stamp, Ann,” said Janet, 
softly. “TI can soon earn another one.” 

“No,” sobbed Ann, putting the bit of rustling paper 
“| stole your ten cent stamp to 


gotit. I’m sorry I stole it, Janet Lennox.” 

Janet had always heard every body say what a bad, 
wicked girl Ann Bryan was; but she almost felt as if 
she loved Ann at that moment. 

“‘Ann,” she said, “if you will come to my house to- 
morrow, [ will give you some candy my mother bought 
in New York for me when she was there last. And 
you must keep the ten cent stamp. I said I would give 
it to you.” 

Ann took the money with a bewildered look, and fol- 
lowed Janet with her eyes as the little girl vanished 
down the glen-path. 

“T love you, Janet Lennox,” was all she said; but it 
came straight from her heart. 

All the picture books that were ever printed would 
not have made Janet half so happy as those five words. 
Years have passed. Janet is a woman now, and Ann 
Bryan is her faithful, loving servant, trusted with all 
that the house contains. But she dates her better life 
from the moment in which Little Janet Lennox put her 
arms softly round her neck and whispered kind words 
in the solitude of the green and quict glen. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
L 





My whole 17 letters form a command. 

My 2, 11, 4, 18, 15 is a place of residence. 

My 17, 7,5, 9 is used by shoemakers. 

My 6, 16, 1 is worn by both boys and girls. 

My 12, 3, 8, 17 is taken by millers. 

My 10, 15, 14 is worn on the head. M. A. H. 


By man I’m oft despised and cast away, 

By women highly prized and coaxed to stay, 
I may be found encased in richest gold, 

Art taxed to fit a shrine my form to hold. 


Often I’m seld and often given away, 

And you behold me more or less each day; 

I am possessed by all, the plain the fair, 

The aged and the young al! for me care. J. HN. 


4. 
Towns in South Carolina. 


1. My first is a gallant, my second an intrenchment. 
My first is a boy’s name, my second is a weight. 


5. 
Transpositions. 

ATUOSER.—A river which washed the walls of Sparta, 
whose inhabitants, from plunging often into its waves, ac- 
quired much of their strength and vigor. 

Hrriz.—A name given to the lower class of people 
among the Athenians, including all artisans and laborers. 

Sea1.—A King of Sparta condemned and executed by 
his own people. : 

Giam.—An order of Persian priests instituted by Oorrs- 
TAZE, who worshipped fire. 

6. 
Cross-Word Enigma, 
My first is in cat, but not in dog; 
My second is in board, but not in log; 
My third is in bread, but not in meat; 
My fourth is in turnip, and also in beet; 
My whole is often seen in the street. 


° 


Conundrums. 


Supposing a heavy shower to have just given over, what 
resemblance does it bear to the tail of a fox? One is the 
end of a hard rain, the other is the end of a rey-nard. 

What shall the man sing who is sitting on his wife’s best 
bonnet? I’m sitting on the style, Mary. 

When are skipping lambs like library volumes? When 
7 are boundin’ sheep 

hy is a bad picture like weak tea? It ig bad] 

When does the weather resemble a lawyer? 

arraining. (A raining.) 


drawn. 
V hen it is 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dear Sophy,—I understand that you are ill and need 
help. I will be with yousodn. From Nettie Linkenwater. 
2, Eagle. 3. Wash ages Birthd 


ay. 
4, Will o’ the wisp. b. 6. Hay-own-et. 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNSON. 

We come at last to Samuel Johnson, the most origi- 
nal man of his age. 

His father was a poor bookseller in the provincial 
town of Lichfield, a man of apparent good health, yet 
constitutionally “blue,” who used to read every book 
on his stall, bui never made much by sellingthem. He 
must have been a punctual man, for little Samuel was 
baptized on the very day of his birth. 

Samuel was an awkward, clumsy child, though not 
ill looking, if his features had not been distorted by 
scrofula. 
stition that royal hands could cure this disease, carried 
him to London, and Queen Anne did really try her pow- 
er of healing—of course in vain. Years after, he “had 
a sort of solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds and 
a black hood.” 

He was an independent, impetuous, spunky little fel- 
low, and when only three years old was seen perched 
on his father’s shoulder, in a crowded cathedral, listen- 
ing to a famous preacher, because “he would not stay 
at home.” 


He was a great favorite at school, always ahead of 


the others, rather noisy and fond of talking, but ready 
to help those who could not learn their lessons with 
one or two readings, as he did. His school-fellows on 
this account treated him with great respect, and used 
often to carry him on their backs to school. 

For several years after leaving school he stayed at 
home reading, and though he adhered to no regular 
course, he gained an immense amount of knowledge, 
and was well fitted for the university when he entered 
at Oxford, in his nineteenth year. He believed that a 
young man should read what he pleased, and should 
give as many as five hours a day to reading. 

The depression of spirits which he inherited from his 
father now began to show itself. He speaks of this as 
a vile melancholy, which kept him mad half his days, 
at least not sober. He was considered unruly at col- 
lege by his teachers, gay and frolicsome by the stu- 
dents, but his poverty and pride had much to do with 
this. He said, in after years, “Ah, sir, I was mad and 
violent; it was bitterness which they mistook for frol- 
ic. I was miserably poor, and I thought to fight my 
way by my literature and wit; so I disregarded all pow- 
er and all authority.” 

He is but another instance of that pithy remark of 
an old writer, that “‘no great work, or worthy of praise, 
or memory, but came out of poor cradles.” 

His father’s embarrassed circumstances compelled 
him to leave college, and a prayer in his diary about 
this time contains a petition that his poverty may not 
lead him into crime. In this forlorn condition he be- 
came usher in a school near his native town; but, dis- 
liking the drudgery of the position, soon left and went 
to Birmingham, to try to earn a few guineas by trans- 
lating for a bookseller there. While thus vagrant and 
lonely, he fell in love in the strangest way with the 
dowdy widow of one of his friends, a Mrs. Porter. She 
was a coarse, fat woman, nearly twice as old as him- 
self, who painted her cheeks, dressed in shocking taste, 
and talked most affectedly. 

There was no fortune to attract, for she was quite 
poor, but there is no doubt that he really loved her, 
petting her in a clumsy, elephantine manner, sincere 
and ardent, if not graceful. But he was by no means 
an Adonis. Her daughter describes her mother’s lover 


as “lean and lank, so that his immense structure of 


bones was hideously striking, the scars of the scrofula 
deeply visible, and he often had seemingly convulsive 
starts and odd gesticulations, which tended at once to 
excite surprise and ridicule.” 

Money was now essential. All the petting in the 
world would never feed and clothe his tawdry, buxom 
“Yelsey,” and he opened, in 1736, an academy in his na- 
tive town. But eighteen months passed, and the acad- 
emy could boast of but three pupils, one of whom was 
David Garrick, afterwards a celebrated actor. 


solved to go to London. 
“great, hulking master,” 
unlike, were ever after good friends. 


But these were hard times for authors, and Johnson 


suffered with the rest. The days of patrons were over, 


literature was at its lowest ebb, and booksellers had 


such scanty sales that they could only afford to pay 
small sums for the best manuscripts. 
of letters. 
inheritance of those who came after. 


house. 


His mother, full of faith in the silly super- | 


Tired of 
drilling these three roguish boys in the classics, he re- 

Garrick accompanied his 
and the two men, so utterly 


Politics opened 
amore certain road to fame, and noblemen were more 
eager to grasp the prizes of office than to aid the cause 
What Pope in his “Dunciad” maliciously 
ascribed to the authors of his time, became the actual 
With the very 
name was associated poverty, duns and the sponging- 


Johnson had a bitter experience of this wretched life. 
It was one year before he found any permanent employ- 
ment, often walking the streets all night for want of 
shelter. He at last became a regular contributor to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, writing clever articles on 
the Tory side; and taking cheap lodgings, sent at once 
for his dear ‘‘Yelsey.”” A few weeks later his famous 
poem on “London” appeared, without his name, and 
created great excitement among the critics. All were 
sure that a newlight had appeared and that such a ge- 
nius could not be long concealed. Pope generously 
praised him, and tried to help him in various ways. 
This poem was a satire in imitation of Juvenal. His 
lines onthe fate of the poor are touching when we 
think how keenly he felt every word he wrote. 

“Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.” 


His tragedy of “Irene” was next brought out, through 
the influence of his friend Garrick, but was a failure. It 
is full of noble sentiments, but too stately for the stage. 
In 1744 he published the life of Richard Savage, his in- 
timate friend during those first dreary years of London 
life. It is one of the best biographies ever written. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds read it through, not at a sitting, but 
at a standing, too engrossed to move, from the first 
page to the last. 

1747 should be remembered as the year in which he 
gave to the world a “Plan” of his Dictionary of the 
English Language, the great work of his life. This 
was dedicated to the Earl of Chesterfield, a man of in- 
finite manner and infinitesimal morals. He received 
Johnson’s homage with his never-failing blandness, be- 
stowed a few guineas in a graceful way, hoped for the 
success of the project, and took care that Johnson’s 
first visit should be his last. 

As Macaulay says, “He was by no means desirous 
of seeing his carpets blackened by the London mud, 
and his soups thrown to right and left over the gowns 
of fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine gentlemen, by 
an absent, awkward scholar, who gave strange starts 
and uttered strange growl§, who dressed like a scare- 
crow and ate like a cormorant.” So his porter always 
said “not at home,” and for seven years Johnson toiled 
on, employing six assistants, receiving fifteen hundred 
pounds for his support during the time. Thinking of 
this dictionary as the work of an unaided scholar, with- 
out friends, or funds, or books, it is perhaps the great- 
est monument of learning, energy and perseverance 
which the literary annals of the world oan. It is 
still used for reference. 

You know Johnson despised monosyllables, and his 
fondness for high sounding words is often seen in this 
work, “Network” is defined to be “any thing reticu- 
lated or decussated, with interstices between the inter- 
sections.” Often a simple word was defined by one 
more complex; a short by a long one; asdry by desic- 
cate; fit by paroxysm. He hated Whigs, Scotchmen 
and excisemen, and whenever he had a chance to show 
his dislike to them by a definition, he never failed to 
do so. 

It is time now to speak again of the wily courtier, 


one of these days.’”” A similar custom, followed fora 
moderate length of time, might not be amiss for some 
of our young girls. 





For the Companion. 
THE SOPHOMORE IN THE COUNTRY. 


Blithe as the pilgrim-bird that comes in spring 
From other lands, to build her nest and sing, 
The thriving hero of one college year 

Returns to recreate from its hard career. 


From his smooth tongue an easy volume flows, 

That children gape, and cry, ‘‘How muck he knows!” 
He walks the village with a saucy swing, 

And on his finger sports a cipher’d ring; 

A jaunty hat slants o’er his eyebrows twain, 
Athwart his boots he taps a rat-tail cane; 

His Grecian symbols on his bosom flash, 

And o’er his muzzle sprouts a new mousilache. 


The young girls giggle; solemn codgers scowl; 
The old maids fan themselves, the babies how]; 
His cousin smirks and prudishly behaves, 

And vows she will not kiss him—“till he shaves;’’’ 
His mother eyes the arch of labial hair, 

And half mistrusts some mischief budding there; 
Ponders the bristly omen just begun, 

And fears the future of her fledgling son. 

His aged grandam, horrified to know 

What “wicked” crops beneath his nostrils grow, 
Lets loose the tumult of her doting soul, 

And vents the grief she can no more control: 
“Alas, my boy, I loved ye once—but O, 

Ye look so savage when them whiskers grow, 

I could n’t take ye for my darter’s son, 

Nor make you seem the darlin’ little one 

I rocked the cradle for in years gone by— 

That dreadful, dreadful upper lip—O, my! 

Now, don’t go down to visit Uncle John, 

Or see the Joneses with that fruzzle on; 

And, O, don’t keep it on till Sabba’ day: 

What would the folks that used to know ye say? 
They’ll take ye for some rowdy buccaneer— 
That dreadful, dreadful upper lip—O dear! 


I have been proud o’ ye my grandboy; ah, 
I thought ye’d be a blessin’ to yer ma; 
But now, alack! my cup is full indeed, 
I’ve leaned on nothin’ but a broken reed. 
1’d knit yer stockins, an’ be willin’ to— 

I hoped ye'd be a minister—boo-hoo!” 


—_——-— +o 





Chesterfield, who, finding that the penniless author 
whom he had turned from his door was something more 


‘respectable Hottentot,”” 
by every one, and would reflect honor even upon him, 


the day, in high commendation of the dictionary. 

Johnson’s letter, in which, with lofty indignation, he 
declined his aid given at that late day, and rebuked his 
selfish, dilatory patron, is one of the grandest specimens 
of literary censure ever wyitten. I must quote a few 
words: 

“Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I wait- 
ed in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your 
door, during which time I have been pushing on my 
work through difficulties of which it is useless to com- 
plain, and have brought it at last to the verge of pub- 
lication without one act of assistance, one word of en- 
couragement, or one smile of favor. Such treatment I 
did not expect, for I never had a patron before. The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my la- 
bors, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I 
am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, 
and do not want it.” 

“He said to a friend, “I have made a voyage round 
the world of the English language, and while I am com- 
ing into port with a fair wind, on a fair, sunshiny day, 
my Lord Chesterfield sends out two little cock-boats to 
tow me in.” 

So has the peerless genius of the lexicographer fast- 
ened to the page of history this hearless libertine, as the 
naturalist sometimes impales a gilded butterfly or loath- 
some bug, and places him upon the walls of his cabinet 
as an object of interest to students in other years. 

Karte 8. 





VARIETY. 


—__~___—_—— 


WHAT RUM WILL DO. 


Some years ago, in one of the counties of New York, 
a worthy man was decoyed into a licensed tavern, and 
tempted to drink until he was drunk. In the delirium 
of drunkenness he went home and murdered his wife 
in the most barbarous manner. He was carried to the 
jail while drunk, and kept through the night. Awak- 
ing in the morning, and looking around upon the walls 
and seeing the bars upon the windows, he exc laimed, 
| “Ts this a jail?” 

“Yes, you are in a jail,” answered some one. 

“What am I here for?” was the earnest inquiry. 

“For murder,” was the answer. 

With still greater astonishment and earnestness he 
inquired, ‘‘Does my wife know it?” 

“Your wife know it?” said some one. 
your wife you have killed.” 

On this announcement he dropped suddenly, as if he 
had been struck dead. 


poe 
A SWISS CUSTOM. 


In a private letter from Berne, Switzerland, a gen- 
tleman writing of the “Pension” in which he and his 
family are established, writes: 

The first time we sat at the table the servant, a tall, 
comely Swiss lassie, spilled our milk while putting it 
upon the table. The second time she spilled it over my 
coat. The poor girl was, of course, covered with con- 
fusion. Our English friends explained her awkward- 
ness by telling us that she was nota servant, but an 
heiress, who, according to the custom of the country, 
was serving a sort of apprenticeship to the cook, in or- 
der to qualify herself to preside in her own household 





“Why, it is 





than an awkward scarecrow, or, to use his own words, a | 
and that his work was praised 


wrote two essays in his choicest style, for the paper of 
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THE AMERICAN BUTTON HOLE 
Overseaming and Sewing Machine Oombineg, 


WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Button Hole making and Sewing Machine combined, ; 
made its advent in this or any other country. 

It excels all other machines in the market in the follow; 
particulars : " 
Ist. It makes a perfect BUTTON HOLE inany fabric, froma th 


coarsest cloth to the finest muslin, finished on both sides, us 
the same stitch as if made by hand. 


2d. Itdoes OVERSEAMING as by hand, by which Sheets 
and Pillow-cases are made. . 


3d. It EMBROIDERS over the edge of a. making a y.. 
and beautiful border for a child's garmen = 


4th. It works perfect EYELET HOLES. 
NO OTHER MACHINE CAN DO THE ABOVE Work. 
AS A SEWING MACHINE, 
It makes the *“*‘Lock Stitch,” 

(= Alike on both sides, and is a Shuttle Machine. 44 
THE SHUTTLE is a great mechanical achievement. 
a perfect tension and cannot get out of order. 
the best shuttle ever invented. 

The same needle is used for both button hole making and phip 
sewing. i 
| Itis changed from a button hole machine to a sewing Machine 
| and back again in a few seconds, and so simple a child can do j, 

It makes the nicest stitch ever made by a sewing machine, 

It neither skips stitches nor breaks thread. 

It does Hemming, Felling, Cording, Quilting, Broidery, Gay. 
ering, Sewing On, ce. It does every thing all other sewing ym, 
chiues can do, and several kinds of sewing none others can, 

It is SIMPLE and NOISELESS. 

Call and see it, or send for samples and circular of recommen 


tions. 
S. K. MARSTON, 283 Washington St., Boston, 
General Agent for New Englanj, 


ie Active Agents wanted in every town in New England, 
3 


hat h 


It gives 
It is decidegy 
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HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For Family Sewing and Manufacturing. 
PLUMMER & WILD SR, 
GENERAL N. E. AGENTS, 
Wo 59 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 


BUPNETT’S KALLISTON, 


as a wash for the complexion, has no equal. It is distinguishe 
for its cooling and soothing properties, and is admirably adapted 
to all unnatural conditions of the Skin; removing Tan, Sunbum, 
Freckles, Redness and Roughness of the Skin, &c., curing 
Chapped Hands, and allaying the Irritation caused by the bites 
of mosquitoes and other annoying insects. The Kalliston 
highly recommended as 


A WASH FOR THE HEAD, 
Cooling, Cleansing and Refreshing. 
AFTER SHAVING, 
Softening the beard and rendering the skin smooth. 
FOR BITES OF MOSQUITOES AND OTHER INSECTS, 
Neutralizing the poison almost instantaneously. 
AFTER SEA-BATHING, 
Relieving the disagreeable action of the salt water and the su 
FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 
An effective application. 
IN THE NURSERY, 
Peculiarly adapted to the bathing of Infants. 


382—6w 








A few drops suf 





BABY 


HOSPITALITY. 
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THE FOLLY OF QUARRELS. 


them said, ‘‘I wish I had all the pasture land in the 
world.” The other said, ‘‘And I wish I had all the cat- 
tle in the world.” 

“What would you do then?” said his friend. 

“Why, I woyld turn them into your pasture land.” 

“No, you wouldn’ t,”” was the reply. 

“Yes, I would.” 

“But I wouldn’t let you.” 

“T wouldn’t ask you.” 

“You shouldn’t do it,” he screamed. 

“T should.” 

“You sha’n’t.” 

“T will;” and with that they seized and pummelled 
each other in a rough-and-tumble fight. 

Such is a specimen of the causes for which people 
often quarrel. 





AN OLD FAVORITE RECLAIMED. 


A tame elephant having escaped during a stormy 
night, rambled off to his native jungle. After two 
years, an elephant hunt having taken place, a consider- 
able number of animals were trapped in an enclosure, 
called a keddah. It happened that one of the hunters 
was the keeper of the rnanaway elephant, and, to his sur- 
prise, he thought he recognized him among the wild 
herd that was captured. His companions laughed at 
the idea. But, calling his old favorite by name, it at 
once came forward and showed such signs of good will 
that the man, thoughtless of his danger, climbed over 
the barrier, and the elephant kneeling to receive him, 
he rode away to his pickets triumphantly upon him.— 
From “Our Four-footed Friends. 


—_—_+ee_<_——_—_ 
PATRICK TOO MUCH FOR THE BISHOP, 


Bishop Hedden, speaking of the muddy travelling at 
the West, mentioned a case of Irish wit. The bishop 
was moving along in a gig, his horse in a slow walk, 
when an Irishman on foot overtook him. 

“Good-morning,” said the bishop. 

“Good-morning, yer honor,” replied Pat. 

“You seem to have the advantage of mein your mode 
of travelling, my friend,” continued the bishop. 

‘An’ I'll swap with yer, if ye plase, sir,’ was the 
quick reply. 

The bishop thought he was caught for that time, and 
concluded not to swap with Pat. 


+o 


THE THIRSTY PIGEON. 

A pigeon, severely pressed by thirst, seeing a glass 
of water painted upon a sign, supposed it to be real; so 
dashing down at it with all her might, she struck 
against the board, and breaking her wing, fell helpless 
to the ground, where she was quickly captured by one 
of the passers-by. 

Great haste is not always good speed. 

——~oo——_ 

A GERMAN being required to give a receipt in full, 

after much mental effort produced the following: “I 


ish full. I wants no more money. John Swacham- 
mer.” 


Proor Positive.—A chemist asserted that all bitter 
things were hot. “No,” said a gentleman present, 








“there is a bitter cold day. ia 





Two little boys were talking together, when one of 


ficient for a bowl of water. 


Prepared only by 
JOSEPH BurnetTT & Co., 
BOSTON. 


(= For sale by all Druggists. 33-20 





| Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intr- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fel 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, = 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the “Elasti 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the clot 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & C0, 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by, —— parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or otb- 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap ma 
chine manufactured. 32-40 





OAMPAIGN PINS, 


IVORY CHARMS, 
G. A. BR. BADGES. | 


PRANG’S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all oe Art ee Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Bosto 30-257 


200 

Different Styles for Republicans 

and Democrats, now ready. Also, 
Engravings, Song oe &ec. - 
yy, 25 cts.; lots, $1, $2, $5. 

for Circular to Stone, Bie ce. 
Headquart'rs 6 Bee fe sit Bos 
ton, Mass. P. O. Box le iW 








THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, = 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is are 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thin Seetrtens, pleasant to 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action 








An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and ail Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; Mercurial Diseases, 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseases 
~ = in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, viz: 
ious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, 
in uor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Propriet 


or. 
ba de <—f per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 





HEAD- 


—AND— 


| Lowest Prices 
| 
| 


BEST STYLES. 


QUARTERS 
FOR 


CROQUET 


D. B. BROOKS & BRO., 


55 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 32 2¥ 





KENNEDY’S 
SCROFULA OINTMENT 


Cures Old Sores; 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs 

Cures Scrofulous Sores on the Neck; 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples, on the Face; 
Cures Scurvy Sores ; 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers. 


Price, $1 Per Bottle. 


Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 2i— 
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